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Mr. Symons's display is characterized by breadth of conception 
and strong, forceful drawing. He essays warm russet tones, and his' 
canvases are thus in marked contrast with the more vivid coloring 
observable in many of the other pictures. One feels that the artist 
has communed closely with nature and has undertaken faithfully 
to depict certain seasons and moods that appeal to him. Three 
of his Cornish scenes, "In from the Sea," "Morning Mists in Gorse- 
land," and "Cornish Sand," are among the finest of his pictures. 
His "Clamart Hill Forests, Paris," a sloping hillside, is a fine 
piece of color work. "The Day's Work Near Done," a well-con- 
ceived valley 'haymaking scene, is also worthy of especial note, but 
is rather somber in tone. The similarity of theme and sameness 
of color scheme noticeable in the collection rather detract from 
it as a whole, but this, in a measure, is offset by boldness of concep- 
tion and treatment. Frederick W. Morton. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

"Outline, one might say, is the Alpha and Omega of art. It is 
the earliest mode of expression among primitive peoples, as it is with 
the individual child, and it has been cultivated for its power of char- 
acterization and expression, and as an ultimate test of draughtsmanship, 
by the most accomplished artists of all time." With this truism 
Walter Crane begins what is one of the most satisfactory manuals 
on the principles and practice of drawing that has been published 
in recent years — "Line and Form," issued by the Macmillan 
Company. The book, in a sense, is a companion volume to the 
author's admirable "The Bases of Design," and is as simple, terse, 
and logical as its predecessor. Mr. Crane takes the words just 
quoted as his text, and recognizing the importance of outline, 
he explains and enforces it in every possible way, both by text and 
illustration. The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise. 
It is simply the substance, in a more or less condensed form, 
of a series of lectures delivered to the students of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Art, and the subject treated is dealt with 
in a way intended to bear directly upon the practical work of an art 
school and to be helpful and suggestive to those face to face with the 
current problems of drawing and design. Mr. Crane is a man 
of broad experience, and he approaches these problems, as he 
explains in his preface, strictly from a personal standpoint. The 
views he sets forth are the conclusions arrived at in the course 
of a busy and successful life as an artist and teacher. The work, 
therefore, is not a tissue of impracticable theories, but an every-day 
manual, being in every way clear and comprehensive. There is little 
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in the book to betray the teacher or lecturer. The text as first 
written has been carefully revised and the rough drawings of the 
classroom have been redrawn. These drawings, with which the 
volume is profusely illustrated, are an especially valuable feature, 
being nothing less than an object-lesson on the principles and prac- 
tices of the art under consideration. The author is an acknowledged 
authority on the subject of which he treats, and the book will 
be found of especial value for the lucid and entertaining way 
in which it treats of matters which have too often been dealt with 
in a technical or abstruse manner. 

"Twelve Great Artists," by William Howe Downes, published 
by Little, Brown & Co., is a daintily gotten up and thoroughly inter- 
esting volume of personal preferences and sympathies as regards the 
work of a dozen leading artists, from Rembrandt and Rubens 
to La Farge and Sargent. The papers comprised in the book are 
the best portions of a multitude of newspaper articles, worthy, in the 
author's opinion, to be rescued, as he puts it, from the limbo of old 
newspaper files. The original articles have all been carefully blue- 
penciled, and whatever was hasty, excessive, or trivial has been cut 
out. As the papers now stand they represent Mr. Downes's best 
artistic inspirations and strongest convictions. In his task of selec- 
tion, the author has worked on the principle that importance 
of theme and conscientious sincerity of treatment should characterize 
all the extracts rescued from oblivion, and from first to last he has 
been- loyal to his principles. The little volume is professedly popu- 
lar rather than learned, but the form in which it is cast in no wise 
detracts from the soundness and value of the views advanced. The 
chapters deal with Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens, Fortuny, Daubigny, 
Rops, De Monvel, Winslow Homer, Saint Gaudens, George Inness, 
La Farge, and Sargent, for all of whom the author serves as an able 
interpreter. 

Most students are fairly familiar with the lives and works of the 
pioneers in art, such as the great Raphael, the greater Angelo, and 
the versatile Leonardo, but few perhaps are acquainted with the men 
of lesser light who followed these pioneers and helped to spread and 
perpetuate their art ideals. The Contessa Priuli-Bon in "Sodoma," 
published by the Macmillan Company, has given the public a careful 
and very readable study of one of the most interesting of this large 
group of lesser known artists who helped to make the Renaissance 
the widespread and penetrating movement which it became. 
Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, or Sodoma, as he was more commonly 
called, vacillated all his life between art and the allurements of the 
world, and the peculiar attraction he has for the student lies not 
so much in what he actually achieved as in what he undertook and 
might have accomplished. Some of his best works, as "Christ 
Bound to the Column" and the marevlous "Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
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tian," give him rank with the masters of all time, while the majority 
of his frescos hastily drawn and indifferently colored, make him 
indubitably an artist of second-rate. To the student, however, these 
minor artists have a value, and the Contessa Priuli-Bon has rendered 
a positive service in giving a detailed account of Sodoma's life and 
tracing the influence of his work. The book is written in an engaging 
way and is profusely illustrated with half-tone reproductions of the 
artist's most famous pictures. For the benefit of the student the 
text is supplemented with a catalogue of the works of Sodoma, 
arranged according to the galleries in which they are contained, and 
also a chronological list of his paintings. The book, therefore, has 
the double value of a well-written critical : biography and of an author- 
itative reference book. 

Among art books for children, of which the Christmas season 
is prodigal in its output, a notable quartette are: "The Little Boy 
Book," by Helen Hay, with pictures by Frank Verbeck; "The 
Ballad of the Prince," by Alice Archer Sewall; "Song of a Vagabond 
Huntsman," by Charles Lever, with pictures by William A. Sher- 
wood, and "In and Out of the Nursery," by Eva Eickemeyer Row- 
land, with pictures by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. These are all from 
the press of R. H. Russell, and are attractive even to sumptuousness 
in form. The illustrations, of course, are the features of the four 
books. "In and Out of the Nursery" contains some of the most 
charming studies of child-life issued to the public for many a year. 
The camera has been brought into requisition, and the artistic results 
obtained are admirable in every way. The pictures are strung 
together on a thread of rhyme. The book is literally a tribute to the 
beauty of childhood. Mr. Sherwood's illustrations in "Song of a 
Vagabond Huntsman" are of the order that please by their unique- 
ness. The theme for them all is the favorite song of "Tipperary 
Joe" in Charles Lever's amusing novel "Jack Hinton." Joe was 
a demented but harmless vagrant, always to be seen at fairs, horse- 
races, and fox-hunts, and he lends himself readily to the humorous 
treatment of the artist. The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper in ink of delicate tone. "The Ballad of the Prince" is essen- 
tially a fairy story in picture, the engraved verses being entirely 
subordinated to the fanciful drawings. The pictures are all well 
executed and have a distinctive art value. Mr. Verbeck's illustra- 
tions in "The Little Boy Book" are executed in color and have 
a charmingly humorous side. As in the other volumes noticed, the 
text is but an excuse for a series of odd illustrative conceits, original 
in conception and of sufficient artistic quality to please older children 
as well as younger. 

For further book reviews, see advertising page 9. 



